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ture, and normal work for teachers in public schools. 
Aside from courses listed in the catalogues, a number of 
institutions provide for the supervision of research 
work in special fields which, the student may desire 
to investigate. 

The number of students at present engaged in 
graduate work is small. It is not possible to say how 
many such students there are. Even in technical courses 
the number is low, owing to war conditions. Of those 
training for museum work, as teachers in higher insti- 
tutions, or for professional workers of any kind in these 
branches, such as lecturing or criticism, the number 
is very small indeed. This fact is important and should 
be especially emphasized inasmuch as the demand far 
exceeds the supply at the present time in all these 
fields and doubtless will do so for years to come. 

It is hardly desirable to print the whole report at 
the present stage inasmuch as the investigation is not 
yet complete, but the Committee will gladly furnish 
any details within their knowledge to interested in- 
quirers. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 30, 10 A. M. 

Metropolitan Museum 
Class Boom A 

The Art Museum and the Teaching of the Pine Arts: Edwakd W. Fobbes, 

Fogg Museum. 

The art museum and the teaching of the fine arts is 
my subject. I mean to speak principally of the task 
of the small college museum; for that, I take it, is 
the problem that principally affects most of us here. 
The large museums have many of the same problems. 
Their size is at the same time the cause of their strength 
and their weakness; but the small museum with all its 
limitations has certain great possibilities for affecting 
the students and the public that come within its doors. 

First I mean to speak of certain general character- 
istics, the possession of which will cause the museum to 
be an educational influence in the community; then to 
speak of the more specific problems that confront a 
small museum, for instance, the Fogg Art Museum of 
Harvard University, and, having described the museum 
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as the laboratory of the department of fine arts, finally 
to indicate certain general principles which though they 
are not new, and have been referred to in one way or 
another by many speakers at the meetings are, I believe, 
of wide application. 

Beauty comes to our senses flowing through many 
different channels which lie within the province of the 
art museums. Thus the museum has the opportunity, 
nay the high duty, of being the representative of the 
various fine arts, and of presenting them effectively 
to the public. When the word, museum, is mentioned 
most people think of a gallery of paintings. This, 
though perhaps the most important, is far from being 
the only element in a museum. The possibilities for 
doing good are more subtle and far reaching than can 
be found in any gallery of paintings alone. 

The ideal museum should be a noble building set 
in beautiful surroundings; by saying a noble building 
I do not mean a pretentious one. It may be small with 
none of the typical museum decoration of classical col- 
umns and arcades, but it must be dignified. Though 
the surroundings may not always be controlled by those 
who construct the building, yet it is to be hoped that 
the whole museum will be so instinct with beauty, that 
eventually the public will demand that the neighboring 
buildings shall be beautiful too; so that there may be 
no jar when leaving the shrine and returning to the 
world. If the chairs, the tables, in fact all the furni- 
ture and fixtures are well designed, the art museum 
will already have done some teaching, and it is always 
possible to do an incalculable amount of good in culti- 
vating the taste of the public in this way. Couture 
tells the story of a peasant who was accustomed to 
drinking a very ordinary wine. Some one as an ex- 
periment substituted a much better wine, without telling 
him, and he did not notice the difference. After a 
while he was given the wine that he had been used to all 
his life, and he at once exclaimed in dismay, asking why 
he had been given such bad wine to drink. The story is 
significant, and indicates how we may create an atmos- 
phere around our public which they will hardly realize 
is there, but which they can ill spare. It is not only 
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in the building, its furniture, and its contents, that beau- 
ty may be made the vital point. The manners and the 
speech of the officials, the lecturers, and the professors 
may be in themselves fine arts. 

Sympathy with the point of view of the public 
may bring the public into sympathy with the museum. 
Though I believe the taste of the public should be guided 
rather than followed. 

So this is the first point that I wish to make; mu- 
seum officials have a great opportunity to be of sendee 
by having everything in the museum in good taste, sim- 
ple and sincere, and as far as possible, beautiful. 

Secondly, if in addition to this we can furnish 
information, and above all stimulate and excite en- 
thusiasm, our work is still more successful. Let us 
look more in detail at these two branches of the subject, 
first, the actual teaching of facts, and dissemination of 
learning, that is, the giving of information to hungry 
minds; and second, the higher function of inspiring 
love of beauty, that is, the giving of nourishment to 
hungry souls. 

The first is the easier to impart; the machinery 
consists of books, photographs, slides, and other re- 
productions, besides conferences and lectures. The 
second also may be furnished by the same machinery, 
but is more particularly engendered by the presence of 
the work of art itself, and by the eloquence of the profes- 
sor, docent, or lecturer. 

Every museum should have a good library. When 
as in the case of the Fogg Museum, large art libraries 
are near at hand, the Harvard Library, the library of 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, and the Boston 
Public Library, the books should be carefully chosen. 
In our case we try to cooperate so that if a very ex- 
pensive book is published which is seldom used, one, 
and not all of these three libraries shall buy it. In this 
way all important books should be acquired by one of 
the three libraries. Whereas in the Fogg Museum where 
the funds amount to little or nothing, we have to con- 
fine ourselves to the most important textbooks and 
reference books. 

The collection of photographs also brings up cer- 
tain problems to a small and hungry museum like the 
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Fogg Museum, where space is valuable, and money 
everywhere in the community around us, but no more 
available for our purposes than was water to the An- 
cient Mariner. The question is how to get the photo- 
graphic material needed, in the most economical manner; 
picture-postcards are cheap and take little room, and 
serve certain purposes perfectly well. The acquisition 
of book and magazine illustrations if well catalogued, 
is a useful and economical way of multiplying enor- 
mously the photograph collection. The ordinary 8 
x 10 silver print of commerce is the obvious backbone 
of the collection. Last and best, the large photographs 
and the carbons are valuable for giving an impression 
of the most important works of art, and also for the 
study of details. Colored photographs as a rule are 
not too satisfactory; although the best ones are some- 
times useful for certain purposes. Slides are essential 
to an institution which furnishes large lecture courses. 

The question of casts has been much disputed. In 
general, I believe that casts are less valuable than 
photographs. The texture of the surface of a work of 
art is after all of great importance. This quality of 
a Greek marble for example is well shown in a photo- 
graph. In a cast you see an unpleasant instead of a 
pleasant surface, which is disturbing to many people. 
A photograph shows one aspect of the statue well, a 
cast shows many aspects less well. Yet in limited 
quantities casts doubtless have a certain value. Other 
reproductions are of more or less value for teaching 
purposes. 

Thus reproductions with all their virtues have dis- 
tinct limitations and here is the point which I want 
to make my principal theme. Original works of art 
are of the utmost importance, both for teaching facts 
and for arousing enthusiasm, which last is after all 
fundamental. All work of the highest class is done with 
love and enthusiasm. The point may be taken that 
photographs of the great masterpieces of the world: — 
the Sistine Madonna, the Last Supper of Leonardo, the 
Sistine Chapel, are more successful in arousing en- 
thusiasm than the sort of work of art that is obtainable 
in the market today. For even the multimillionaires 
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cannot get the very best except in the rarest cases. 
While I admit that real enthusiasm may be kindled by 
an eloquent teacher with the help of slides and photo- 
graphs, yet I cannot help emphasizing the importance 
of actually being in the presence of an original, and 
getting the feeling of it. Many American museums 
have started on the basis of acquiring casts and re- 
productions, not daring to assume that originals would 
ever come to them. 

It seems to me that museums should adopt Spen- 
cer's words "Be bold, be bold, and evermore be bold." 
If they have nothing to start with, they may borrow 
from friends, and haVe loan exhibitions. That will 
bring visitors in to the museum. The public needs 
stimulus. What people can do any day they do not 
do at all — what can only be seen within a short period 
of two weeks is seen. 

"To him that hath shall be given." If the offi- 
cials of a museum get a gift or a loan others are apt 
to follow. 

It seems hard for those who have nothing with 
which to start to make a beginning. But we are told 
that out West a man is called a good rustler, to whom, 
if you want to start a stable, you can give a halter, and 
let him do the rest. 

It is quite natural and proper that the officials 
of the colleges will not give money for the acquisition 
of works of art. Such money as they have is given 
to them for other purposes. But the alumni, friends, 
and neighbors may well give. A good modern 
picture or a good primitive by one of the lesser known 
masters can be bought for a sum between $1,000 and 
$5,000. 

In each community or each group of alumni there 
ought to be 100 men to whom it is worth $10, or ten 
men to whom it is worth $100, or one man to whom 
it is worth $1000 to have the museum of his community 
have a fine picture. 

The Society of Friends of the Fogg Art Museum 
has been of great value to us in this respect. 

Admitting the desirability of having originals in 
a museum what shall we choose? Everyone will doubt- 
less agree that if funds permit we want the best works 
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of the best masters; but as these are practically un- 
obtainable let us assume that we have an income, or a 
group of friends, which will enable us to purchase oc- 
casionally a picture for $1000 to $5000. What shall we 
choose 1 

The modern work has the advantage that it makes 
an instant appeal to our students and our visitors. 
It is readily understood and appreciated. The primi- 
tive painting has the disadvantage that it is not readily 
understood and not always popular. A further argu- 
ment often used for the modern picture is that during 
the artist's lifetime you can buy his work for very little, 
and that after his death his works will increase 
enormously in value. This may be true of Millet and 
various others; but there are two sides to that argu- 
ment. I know of a picture by an American artist 
which brought $20,000 shortly after the artist's death, 
and which today would probably be hard to sell for 
$5000. Further if the supply of Whistlers is growing 
smaller and smaller, so is the supply of Botticellis. 
It seems to me that it is a very sound thing for all 
art museums particularly university art museums, to 
buy primitive works of art, not only Italian, but Flem- 
ish, Spanish, French, American, Greek, Egyptian, Per- 
sian and Chinese. Every art in the world has had a 
similar history; birth, youth, growth to maturity, de- 
cay, decadence and death. It is the almost universal 
experience of collectors and critics to have their interest 
travel backward, and we find that primitive Avorks of 
art like children have a never failing charm, when we 
get used to them, and cultivate the love for them. They 
come "Trailing clouds of glory." 

In the Fogg Art Museum we have made a special 
effort to get early Italian pictures, as well as (Greek 
marble statues and other classical antiquities. In the 
courses in Fine Arts at Harvard Greek art and Italian 
painting in the Renaissance play a large part, and it 
is highly important to have them illustrated. If we 
cannot have a Raphael we have at least three pictures 
by men who influenced him directly or indirectly, and 
five or more besides by men who were painting at about 
the same time in about the same places, and working 
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under much the same influences. We have also several 
much earlier pictures that many of us find are still more 
interesting. 

In these days when so many forgeries are coming 
to this country, it is highly desirable that students 
should acquire early in life an acquaintance with actual 
and genuine works of art. A favorite illustration of 
what training may do, that I like to use, is the case of 
my friend who lived for years on a sheep ranch in 
Texas. After a while he knew each one of his thousand 
sheep apart. He could never have acquired that know- 
ledge by means of photographs of the sheep. A man 
who is actually in the presence of the objects themselves 
continuously, gets a sense of discrimination that seems 
little short of marvelous to the outsider. 

The importance of quality rather than quantity 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. If we cannot con- 
trol the high water mark, and buy the Titians and 
Michelangelo's that we should like to have, we can 
at least control the low water mark and exclude trash. 

Admitting the desirability of having originals, 
and accepting the principle that they must be good of 
their kind, the question of how they are to be displayed 
is of great importance. The effect of beautiful works 
of art can be spoiled by bad arrangement, just as much 
as the song or the play can be spoiled by bad singing 
or acting. One great advantage that the small museum 
has over the large one is that it is not tempted to over- 
whelm the public with its riches. The student or the 
visitor gets one strong impression that he carries away 
unblurred by fatigue. Nine visitors out of ten will want 
to see everything in the building in one morning, if 
it is physically possible. That is bad enough in the 
small museum, but in the Louvre, the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, or the Metropolitan Museum, it is disas- 
trous. Everyone knows enough not to try to eat two 
turkeys in one meal, yet most of us are guilty of a 
like lack of restraint and moderation when we are in 
a museum. Many feel that they have taken the trouble 
to come, and therefore that they must get all they can. 
They feel that to leave without seeing a great deal 
would be like leaving a concert in the middle of the 
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performance. Yet people do not listen to poetry or 
music for more than an hour or two as a rule, but in 
those occupations they are usually comfortably seated, 
and only one thing is going on at a time, so that the 
elements of fatigue and distraction so well known to 
museum visitors, are eliminated. I believe that the 
principle should be established that no one except the 
habitues of museums should remain more than two 
hours at the outside in a gallery. It was a wise man who 
defined intemperance as "taking a thing because it 
was there." 

Yet in spite of the tendency of the public to be in- 
temperate in their use of museums, the museum official 
has the opportunity to do a great deal of good by making 
use of certain natural characteristics of man. Even 
those who want too much, want one thing at a time, and 
do not like a feeling of confusion. We also have an 
innate potential fund of curiosity that can be excited. 
A rather extreme example of what I mean would be 
that if a large room were filled with five thousand of 
the finest Chinese porcelains in the world, the visitor 
would give one look and flee discouraged. If on the 
other hand one of these were placed in the center of this 
vast room, very one would tend to swarm in to see why 
one small object should occupy so large a room. The 
classical example of this is Kaphael's Sistine Madonna, 
which occupies a room by itself in Dresden. I noticed 
that nobody ever spoke aloud in that room. All eyes 
were turned in one direction. President Eliot told me 
that when he was there, he saw a group of country 
people, young men and girls, come in talking and 
laughing — at once their voices were hushed, and the girl 
who was the leader, and the center of the merriment, 
suddenly burst into tears on beholding the picture. 

Another psychological principle which is harder to 
apply is to arouse the sporting instinct in people by 
creating difficulties to overcome. This is rather against 
the usual museum principle of making everything as 
easy as possible, and I am not prepared to suggest any 
practicable way of performing this feat. The dealers 
have utilized this idea. They have the less interesting 
pictures downstairs for the public to see, but the would- 
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be buyer of a painting must penetrate various barriers, 
and finally is admitted to the holy of holies, so to 
speak, where with great impressiveness the master- 
piece is produced. 

Before speaking of the use that may be made of the 
museum by the lecturer, I want to speak briefly of one 
of the most important aspects of a university museum. 
There should be a large room in which the students may 
draw and paint. The lack of such a room in the Fogg 
Museum is one of our great trials, one that we hope to 
overcome when our museum grows wings. 

I believe that everybody, particularly students of 
the history of art, should know how to draw if only a 
little. Like speaking, writing and singing, it is one of 
the natural means of expression. Students will under- 
stand the problems of the painter far better if they are 
themselves even to a humble extent, a painter. This 
seems to me fundamentally important, but as it is not 
my main theme today I will content myself with saying 
that two elements are here involved, the critical faculty 
and the creative faculty. It seldom happens that a 
man has both powers developed in a high degree. The 
man who has the critical faculty in large measure is not 
likely to be a creative genius. The man who has the 
power to conceive and execute great works of art must 
usually be satisfied with a weaker critical sense for he 
has a greater gift. But both men should know how to 
draw and paint. In a certain way the critic might be 
called the worshipper, and the artist the creator. But 
we should all try to be a creator in so far as we can, 
for then we are approaching as nearly as may be to 
our highest conception — which is God. 

So let us assume that the museum is ready for 
exhibition, and that a few beautiful objects are displayed, 
carefully arranged so as to produce the maximum effect, 
with a fine sense of proportion, balance and harmony, of 
line, of mass and of color, — just as a musical instrument 
is tuned and ready for the master's hand. 

The lecturer is the master who may by his elo- 
quence transform in the minds of his audience what had 
appeared to be flat dead paint into visions of beauty 
and of glory seen for the first time through a newly 
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opened door. Few are the visitors to a museum who are 
incapable of being moved by beauty. Though they may 
come in and look blankly at the early Italian Madonnas 
at first, yet when their eyes are opened they see. The 
sense of beauty is in themselves, and the pictures are 
sometimes the media through which they realize what 
are their own possibilities. In this connection I some- 
times think of those who enter a Shinto Temple in 
Japan. There is an empty room with a mirror at one 
end. He who approaches and looks may see what he 
has made of himself. 

So most of us bring great potential powers of 
enjoyment into a museum. How much we find depends 
largely on what we have developed within ourselves. 

Many who give one superior glance at primitive art, 
and scornfully walk away, might well read Wordworth's 
lines. 

Stranger! henceforth be warned; and know that pride, 
Howe'er disguised in its own majesty, 
Is littleness; that he who feels contempt 
For any living thing hath faculties 
Which he has never used; that thought with him 
Is in its infancy. 

The Place of the Fine Arts in Higher Education: Ralph Adams Ckam, 

Boston. 
Note: Mr. Cram spoke extemporaneously, and the following epitomizes 
what he said. 

It may seem to some of you that this is an in- 
opportune moment for the consideration of art of any 
kind. Today, and indeed for nearly four years, we 
have been called upon, on the one hand to witness the 
progressive destruction of the great art work of the 
past, and on the other to bend all our energies (at 
least those of the civilized portions of the globe) to 
the defeat of the Huns of modernism, in order that 
this process of destruction may be brought to an end 
and made impossible for the future. There is little 
opportunity for us to produce art of any kind or even 
to think about it. Art does not synchronize with war, 
though it undoubtedly follows the conclusion of a 
righteous war. While, therefore, the question of art is 
for the moment in abeyance, we look to the future when 
the great threat to civilization being terminated, society 
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